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greater than 100, 1/x is less than 1/100; if x is greater than 1/e, 
1/x is less than e. 

An imaginary opponent objects, "Of course, you can do all this 
after e has been chosen, but suppose e had not been chosen first. I 
might have chosen e differently." "We reply, "If e had not been 
chosen first, then our statement would not have the meaning which 
we have assigned to it, for it is precisely in this choosing first or 
second that the essential of the concept lies. You had a perfectly free 
choice of e. Why didn't you make the most of it?" 

The idea of before and after enters also into the notions of func- 
tion, continuity, uniform continuity, convergence, uniform conver- 
gence, et cetera, of which we may not treat. It is evidently the idea of 
time, not in the sense of measured time, nor in Bergson's sense of 
"duration," but in the sense that one thing is done or supposed done 
before another, as one move is made before another in a game of 
chess. If the choices of numbers are actually made, the time in ques- 
tion is real ; if the choices are only supposed to be made, the time is 
fictitious as a dream time is fictitious, but as the idea of time is neces- 
sary to the meaning of a dream, so the idea of time is necessary to the 
concepts of mathematics with which we have been occupied. 

Chables W. Cobb. 

Amherst College. 
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Henri Bergson: A Study in Radical Evolution. Emil Carl Wilm. New 

York: Sturgis and Walton Company. 1914. Pp. xv + 193. 
Henri Berg son: An Account of His Life and Philosophy. Algot Euhe 

and Nancy Margaret Paul. London: Macmillan and Company. 

1914. Pp. vii + 245. 

The disposition toward Bergsonism in these two books is a contrast, 
and this enhances their interest, though neither lacks interest on its own 
merits. They are instructive studies, and more: each is literature of su- 
perior elegance and charm. Otherwise they are as different from each 
other as possible. 

The book by Professor Wilm is the lighter in every way, of little 
more than half the length of the other, and composed in a style exceed- 
ingly easy to read. Rather than the study or class-room, I should say 
that the congenial environment for its reading is a hammock. Intention 
to deal with "the subtler complications" of Bergson's thought is ex- 
plicitly renounced in the Preface; and of the classes of people whom Berg- 
sonism interests, "the reading laity" and "scientists and professional 
students of philosophy," the book is addressed to the first. The Preface, 
taken by itself, suggests, what the succeeding text does not, that the 
author regards Bergson's work very lightly — as the dernier cri from Paris, 
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and little more. " Bergsonitis, which seems to be spreading around the 
■world, is in most cases undoubtedly to be diagnosed as a purely subjective 
malady, due either to a process of auto-suggestion, or, what is more likely, 
to the persistent suggestive influence of a misguided public press." 

Nevertheless, the depreciatory note of the Preface is not the key-note 
of the book. Attention is not focused on criticism. The religious bear- 
ing of Bergsonism receives the author's willing sympathy, and serves as 
text for two concluding chapters, "The Value of Life" and "The Prob- 
lem of Death." "The real foe of religion ... is not naturalism, . . . 
but absolutism in every form," which "leaves man out of account." A 
" hopeful interpretation of reality " must provide for the possibility of the 
achievement of human ends, through whatever struggle and pain. And 
Bergsonism does provide for this in all three of its salient doctrines, crea- 
tive evolution, indeterminate teleology, and human freedom. 

In criticism, the main point is the unreal abstractness of Bergson's 
formula for reality, namely, "pure becoming." "Pure change, strictly 
taken, is entirely inconceivable. ...HI simply have before me first A 
and then B, A and B being absolutely devoid of any point of community 
[identity within the change], there is no sense in saying that I have 
apprehended a process of change" (pp. 121, 122). Moreover, "That 
something shall persist through the successive mutations which reality 
undergoes seems indeed to be absolutely demanded by other parts of Berg- 
son's system. . . . Side by side with the doctrine of universal mutation, 
we have what seems to be the precise opposite of it, the notion, namely, 
of universal conservation. . . . Nothing is ever abandoned and nothing 
lost" (pp. 125, 126). 

The work of Algot Buhe and Nancy Margaret Paul is written on a 
different plan. It is a wonderful digest of Bergson's complete works. 
Its exceeding merit is in two particulars: the unequaled comprehensive- 
ness of the material presented,— decidedly surpassing the comprehensive- 
ness of any other compendium of Bergsonism — and secondly the graceful 
lucidity of the presentation. Everything is here, in 240 pages, set forth, 
however, with such leisurely elegance that there is not a hint of com- 
pression, with such perspicacity that Bergson's paradoxes are almost in- 
telligible. The following passage is translation, so closely it follows 
Bergson's French, but it is marvelously inspired and free from the letter 
that killeth: 

" Instinct, in short, is sympathy, and if its scope could be sufficiently 
enlarged and reflexion brought to bear upon its operation it would put 
into our hands the key of life, just as intellect at its highest may give us 
the key to the comprehension of matter. But now each is turned in its 
own special direction. And whereas intellect, through the medium of 
science, its creation, is now leading us deeper and deeper into the secrets 
of inert matter, were we to follow intuition, — that is to say, an instinct 
become conscious of itself, set free from slavery to the exigencies of ac- 
tion, and able to reflect upon what it sees — we might be led into the depths 
of life itself" (p. 224). 

The book is work of disciples as wholly devout as LeEoy. But there 
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is no adulation ; there is almost nothing about Bergson ; from first to last 
it is the doctrine itself. This is true in spite of a biographical chapter 
of 53 pages. " His life is to be found in his works " ; and the biography 
is little more than reports of addresses and occasional papers hitherto 
published in no book and not included in other essays in Bergsonism. 

Of its class, as a synoptic presentation of Bergsonism, this work far 
surpasses any other that I know. There is a very good portrait of Berg- 
son. The press-work is beautiful. Each of these books has an index. 

Arthur Mitchell. 

University or Kansas. 

La Question Sociale et le Mouvement Philosophique au XIX* Siicle. 

Gaston Richard. Paris: Colin. 1914. Pp. xii + 363. 

Owing to Kant's emphasis on the problem of the relation of thought 
to action the social question occupied an increasingly prominent place in 
the philosophy of the nineteenth century. The history of ethical theory 
during this period is hardly intelligible without a knowledge of contem- 
porary phases of the social question. For Professor Bichard this connec- 
tion is particularly close, since he contends that the social question is 
essentially moral rather than economic in character. He undertakes to 
show that philosophical analysis of the springs of conduct alone can 
refute the immoralisme of the economic optimism of the first half or the 
materialism of the scientific socialism of the latter half of the century. 
Since the social question is a moral question, only those thinkers are in the 
position to make any contribution of value who emphasize justice or the 
problem of evil. The author omits, therefore, the French eclectics, the 
German pessimists, as well as Nietzsche. For Schopenhauer the social 
problem admits of no solution since existence itself is essentially evil. 
Nietzsche practically negates the social question in his doctrine of the 
" will to power." 

The year 1848, when Marx and Engels issued their famous pamphlet 
"Manifest der Kommunisten," divides the century into two periods, 
dominated by different tendencies. During the first period the economic 
individualism of the English school of Adam Smith, Malthus, and Bent- 
ham, introduced into France during the second decade, was opposed by 
the traditional school of De Maistre and Lamennais and later by the 
positiviste. A corresponding reaction from the individualism of Kant 
took place in Germany under the leadership of Fichte and Hegel. The 
second period is marked by the opposition of the philosophers to the 
scientific socialism of Marx and Engels. Herbert Spencer uttered a 
passionate protest against the communism of the scientific socialist which 
threatened to submerge the individual. The Swiss philosopher SecrStan, 
a disciple of Schelling, defended moral and spiritual values against the 
determinism and naturalism of both German socialism and French posi- 
tivism. Finally, scientific socialism found vigorous opposition from the 
Neo-Kantians represented in France by Benouvier and in Germany by 
Cohen and Lange, Stammler and Natorp. It is with this school that 
Professor Richard appears to have the most in common. 

Corresponding to these two periods Professor Richard's book falls into 



